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No doubt there was still much honest bigotry. For the next
century and a half Englishmen were to be found who genuinely
believed that their religion and liberty were in danger from
popery. But one suspects that others often used religious pre-
judice for political ends. On the whole the ecclesiastical history
of the commonwealth justifies Cromwell's boast, el meddle not
with any man's conscience.' He claimed that in practice men
of all creeds had enjoyed liberty of conscience provided they
had not made their religion a shield for rebellion, and boasted
that this new freedom was the 'blcssedcst thing' accomplished
under the protectorate.1 Political reasons caused the prohibi-
tion of Anglican and catholic services by the two constitutions
of 1653 and 1657^ but at least men were no longer constrained
to attend churches they thought heretical. If he had had a free
hand Cromwell would have allowed an even greater measure
of toleration, but he was in advance of the majority of his fellow
countrymen, who still hankered after persecution. Neverthe-
less it was a good omen that the political grounds for intoler-
ance were being closely examined at the same time that
experience seemed to show the futility of rigour and the safety
of leniency.
The general spread of rationalism in Europe lies outside the
scope of this work; it is not possible to do more than mention
a few of the steps towards toleration. The Arminians had shown
that the infallibility of the protestant Bible meant little unless
there were infallible interpreters of it; the interpretations of the
Scriptures admittedly differed even among protcstants. By such
reasoning they lessened the moral authority of confessions of
faith, and the distinctions they drew between fundamental and
non-fundamental doctrines, and between things essential and
things indifferent, had the same tendency. The small group of
liberal churchmen that used to meet ut Lord Falkland's house
at Great Tew greatly aided the cause of toleration. Chilling-
worth's book The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation
(1637) argued that protestants disagreed only about matters not
necessary to salvation, and that honest seekers after truth were
not apt to suffer damnation even if they failed through human
frailty. Ten years later Jeremy Taylor published his Discourse
of the Liberty of Prophesying^ perhaps the most important Anglican
contribution to the literature of toleration. His position was
1 Letter ex and Speech v, in Carlylc, i. 493; ii, 537.